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diousness of taste has written less than he should have
done: there are thousands that have erred the other way.
What would a Spanish reader give, had Lope de Vega com-
posed a hundred times as little, and that little a hundred
times as well!

Schiller's own ideas on these points appear to be suffi-
ciently sound: they are sketched in the following extract of
a letter, interesting also as a record of his purposes and
intellectual condition at this period:

6 Criticism must now make good to me the damage she
' herself has done. And damaged me she most certainly
4 has; for the boldness, the living glow which I felt before a
* rule was known to me, have for several years been want-
c ing. I now see myself create and form : I watch the play
4 of inspiration; and my fancy, knowing she is not without
( witnesses of her movements, no longer moves with equal
' freedom. I hope, however, ultimately to advance so far
< that art shall become a second nature, as polished manners
f are to well-bred men; then Imagination will regain her for-
c mer freedom, and submit to none but voluntary limitations/

Schiller's subsequent writings are the best proof that in
these expectations he had not miscalculated.

The historical and critical studies, in which he had been
so extensively and seriously engaged, could not remain
without effect on Schiller's general intellectual character.
He had spent five active years in. studies directed almost
solely to the understanding, or the faculties connected with
it; and such industry united to such ardour had produced an
immense accession of ideas. History had furnished him with
pictures of manners and events, of strange conjunctures and
conditions of existence; it had given him more minute and
truer conceptions of human nature in its many forms, new